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INTERIOR OF AN INDIAN HUT. | so manifestly a disciple, that all who knew 


Ow lifting the blanket that guards the 
entrance to an Ojibwa dwelling, you see 
first of all the dogs lying about here and 
there. On the left sits the father of the 
family, and near him the grandfather, en- 
gaged in the filthy habit of smoking.— 
Their whole appearance is that of the most 
perfect apathy and quiescence. Behind 
the dogs, on the right, sits the mother, 
holding in her arms an Indian cradle on 
which her youngest child is bound. You 
seem to be looking upon a little mummy 
begirt to the chin with bandages and 
stretched upon a board, but presently the 
eyes and head move, and you assure your- 
self that there is a living infant before you. 
Further in the distance is an Indian boy 
amusing himself with his bow and arrow. 
The medicine drum, used at religious 
feasts and dances, a kettle of fish, a few 
tin cups and pans, a number of bags and 
boxes made of birch bark complete the ar- 
rangements of the interior. Who, in view 
of the utter destitution of the comforts and 
refinements of life will say, that the untu- 
tored savage is happier than his civilized 
neighbor. 








Nartutive. 
= ORI GIN AL. 


HERE AND i HEKE.—NO, XIX. 


BY. SALLIE SINGLE. 











Singularly enough, the very day before 
Alice’s illness, her aunt Emily had spoken 
to me of her traits of character, and also of 
her plans for her future progress. Especi- 
ally had she dwelt upon the religious ele- 
ment which had been steadily developing 
itself within the last few months. Gentle 
and pleasing as her manners and disposi- 


» tion had always been. her religious faith, 


(as true religion always must,) had made 
her more affectionate, more humble, and 
More thoughtful of others ; and hence had 
added a new charm to ner whole deport- 
Ment, giving even a softer tone to her 
Voice, and a sweeter expression to her face. 
It need not be said tht this sweet lamb of 
the fold had been watched over with an 
intense, an almust trembling joy, by family- 
friends ; her pastor also had become much 
interested in her, and had hoped to wel- 
come her among the communicants at the 
Savior’s table. She was but thirteen, but 





her, felt it was fitting she should take the 
solemn vow upon her, and she was only 
waiting for an interview with her father 
before doing so; and now—now, her first 
‘*communion” has been, not with a few, 
trembling, imperfect believers in the church 
below, but with the redeemed throng, who 
wear the white robes of victory, and sing 
the new song before the throne; with 
them, and with Jesus, has she ‘drank of 
the fruit of the vine, new in the Father’s 
kingdom.” 

I have spoken of the fearful suddenness 
of Alice’s last illness, and of the gloom 
which it brought over all things. You 
will perhaps think that those last hours 
must have been terrible ones to the sufferer 
herseif, so unexpectedly called away from 
all that was dear to her on earth; and 
may shrink from following her, even in 
imagination, to that bed of death. But 
there was nothing fearful in it; all there 
was peace,perfect, and sweet peace. Such 
scenes are almost too sacred for common 
eyes to look upon; butin this instance the 
last hours throw such brightness over the 
surrounding gloom, that 1 cannot forbear 
alluding to them. 

Alice was perfectly conscious, and fully 
aware of her situation. She knew that she 
was dying; but never in her days of health 
and joy had a sweeter smile rested on her 
lip, or, more affectionate words breathed 
from her heart. There was great prostra- 
tion; but at the last no physical suffering. 
She knew she was dying, but she loved 
Jesus, and was perfectly willing to go to 
Him. Not a shadow dimmed the bright- 
ness of her trust; no fear, no doubts were 
there to distract, or to perplex; only pure, 
sweet, childlike confidence in Jesus. Her 
words of love and peace wereso simple and 
so touching, that they drew tears from all 
who heard them. That chamber of death 
was indeed holy ground ; without, was ter- 
ror, and gloom, and misery ; men’s hearts 
failing them for fear; and the dread pesti- 
lence stalking abroad, flapping his dreary 
wings at noonday ; within, all was tranquil 
and serene. Jesus was there sustaining 
the soul of the timid child that trusted in 
him; and smoothing the waves of the 
swelling Jordan, till only a faint, low mur- 
mur reached her ear. Why should she 
fear, if He stood beside her? Whatcould 
harm her in the whole universe, if his arm 
was round about her? 
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The prayers of her pastor, whose heart 


-melsed within him as he knelt beside the 


dying girl, afforded her great delight, and 
she also liked to hear passages of Scripture 
repeated in a low, soft voice. 

She breathed gently, and more gently, 
and no sound save that tremulous breath- 
ing was heard in the still room; till her 
pastor softly said, ‘‘ Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.” A faint 
smile overspread her features, and she 
looked up. Fearing to tire her, he said 
tenderly, 

‘* Now child, you want to go to sleep.” 
She unclosed her eyes, and smiled bright- 
ly, as she whispered, ‘“‘ No; I rather hear 
you.” 

She did not speak again, but the low 
breathing became fainter, till all had 
ceased. 

So gently did the spirit of the beloved 
child pass away—so tenderly was the 
bond severed which had linked the im- 
mortal to the perishing. There was heard 
no waving of angelic wings in that silent 
room, but who shall say that bands of shin- 
ing ones were not in waiting to beur her 
soul to their own blessed home? 

Dear child! so early taken from the 
storms of life, who shall mourn thy re- 
moval to a heavenly home, where Christ 
himself shall fuld thee to his bosom, and 
gently carry thee beside the still waters of 
eternal life? We may not wish thee back, 
but cherishing in our heart of hearts the 
memory of thy sweet life and death, will 
seek to enter into that same holy and 
eternal rest. (To be Continued.) 








Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—No 49. 


WILLIAM WHIPPLE. 


William Whipple was born at Kittery, 
Me., in the year 1730. His education was 
limited, and on leaving school, he entered 
on board a merchant vessel, and devoted 
himself for several years to commercial 
pursuits. His voyages were chiefly to. the 
West Indies, and proving successful, he 
acquired a considerable fortune. 











In 1759, he relinquished his seafaring 
occupation, and commenced business at 
Portsmouth. He entered with spirit and 
energy into the controversy between Great 
Britian and the Colonies ; and in 1775, 
represented the town of Portsmouth N. H., 
in the Provincial Congress, which met at 
Exeter. In 1776, he was appointed a de- 
legate to the General Congress, of which 
body he continued a member until Sept., 
1799. 

In the year 1777, while Mr. Whipple 
was a member of Congress, the appoint- 
ment of Brigadier General was bestowed 
upon him and the celebrated John Stark, 
by the Assembly of New Hampshire. He 
was present at the desperate and memo- 
rable battle of Saratoga; and his bravery 
and meritorious conduct was rewarded by 
his being jointly appointed with Colonel 
Wilkinson, as the representative of Gene-* 
ral Gates, to meet two officers from Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, and settle the articles of 
capitulation. He was also selected as one 
of the officers, who were appointed to con- 
duct the surrendered army to their destined 
encampment, on Winter Hill, in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. In 1778, General Whip- 
ple, with a detachment of New Hampshire 
militig, was engaged, under General Sulli- 
vanjail executing a plan for the retaking of 
Rhode Island from the British. All these 
important offices were conferred upon him 
for his well-known bravery and true pa- 
triotism. His word could be taken at all 
times, and ifhe pledged himself to accom- 
plish anything it was sure to be performed, 
_ Providential circumstances prevent- 
ed. 

During the remaining years of his life, 
Mr. Whipple filled many important offices. 
Asa representative to the State Legisla- 
ture, he was highly popular: and in 1782, 
he received the appointment of Receiver of 
Public Ménies for New Hampshire, from 
Mr. Morris, the superintendent of finance. 
He relinquished the office in 1784, and 
continued in the station of Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. The duties 
of the latter office he discharged until the 
28th of November, 1785, when he expired, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. Mr. 
Whipple’s death was lamented by a large 
circle of attached friends, and not only to 
them was his death a severe bereavement, 
but his country mourned the loss of a true 
patriot, and an unshrinking and fearless 
advocate of her rights; one who never 
spared himself if he could conduce to the 

















best good of others. EstELLE. 
Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT, 


OR COUSIN FRANK’S VISIT. 


** So we shall have to give up sending 
the children to their uncle’s,” said Mrs. 
Murray, as she handed back the letter 
which she had just been reading to her 
husband. Then, looking around with a. 
smile upon the group of children that sur~ 
rounded the dinner-table, she said: “‘ You 
will have to wait till next summer before: 
making your visit to the country. We 
have had a letter from uncle James, saying: 
that he is obliged to go away upon business 
and aunt Mary has decided to go with him. 
They are very sorry to lose your visit, but 
say they shall expect you to. stay a long 
time next summer.” 

The pleasant smite with which these 
words were spoken, did not have its usual 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











happy effect in dispelling the clouds which 
had gathered upon the children’s faces, 


| 


when they received this sad intelligence. | 


The visit to Long-meadow had been anti- 
cipated for many weeks, and the visions of 
pleasure, that had danced before their 
minds, were hard to give up. Henry and 
Willy had looked forward to the “ splendid 
times” they should have skating with their 
cousin Frank, upon the great pond in 
Long meadow; while their sisters, Lizzie 
and Hattie, had promised themselves many 
a grand slide down the hills, upon their 
brother’s sled, which they could not do in 
the city. Then, their uncle had two fine 
horses and a beautiful sleigh, and was so 
fond of giving the children pleasure, that 
they always had as many rides as they 
wanted when visiting kim. It was hard to 
give up all these plans, and harder still to 
look pleasant about it. Hatty, the young- 
est, did not try, but had what children 
call a ** good hard cry,” while her brothers 
and sisters looked as if they would cry too, 
if shame had not prevented. 

‘“‘ Now is the time to see who can bear 
disappointment best,” said their father.— 
“You will enjoy yourselves much more at 
Long meadow in summer, when you can 
be out in the fields all day long.” 

Children are not very good philosophers, 
and, though their father’s reasoning was 
very good, it did not have the desired 
effect. 

“There is something in the postscript 
of the letter that we have not told you.— 
Your cousin Frank is coming to spend the 
holidays with you, and, instead of useless 
regrets over your disappointment, I advise 
you to think what you can do to make his 
visit pleasant,” said their mother. 

This announcement did more towards 
calling back smiles in the family circle, 
than a whole volume of reasoning. Cousin 
Frank was a bright, warm-hearted boy of 
fourteen, a great favorite with his cousins. 
“This will be his first visit to Boston,” 
said their mother, ‘‘and you must show 
him all the lions.” 

“What lions?” said Hatty, wiping 
away her tears, and looking at her mother 
with her great blue eyes very wide @pen. 

Her brothers and sisters did not Tangh 
aloud, as Hatty could not bear to be 
laughed at. Mrs. Murray told her that 
people called the remarkable places or peo- 
ple, lions. 

“Then is my papa a lion?” she asked 
eagerly. 

‘** Perhaps we should think so,” replied 
her mother; ‘but I can hardly call him 
one of the lions of: Boston.” 

A peal of merry laughter from Mr. Mur- 
ray and the children removed every trace 
of the recent disappointment; and they 
began immediately to make plans for the 
entertainment of their cousin Frank. 

*Ts’nt Bunker Hill one of the lions, 
mamma?” asked Lizzy. ‘I am sure it is 
aremarkable place, and we must take 
Frank there. He is so interested in every 
thing about the Revolutionary war, that he 
will want to go there first of all.” 

** And he must go to Faneuil Hall, and 
to the top of the State House, and to the 
Athenaeum, and—’”’ 

You have already laid out plans enough 
for several days,” said Mrs. Murray; ‘* but 
before you make any more, J have one to 
propose. You have often said that you 
should like to have a Christmas tree.— 
Frank has never seen one, and it will be a 
new thing to him. I am quite willing you 
should have one this year. There will be 
two weeks before Christmas, in which you 
ean be preparing the presents for each 
other and for Frank, and I shall be glad 
to help you and to give you my advice.— 
After the presents are all ready, I will ar- 
range them upon the tree, and we will 
have a grand illumination in honor of your 
cousin’s visit.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, mamma!” 
said many voices at once, ** that will be 
grand.” 

**T shall make Frank some slippers,” 
and ‘I a pen-wiper,” said the two girls ; 
and their brothers went up stairs to con- 
sult what their presents should be. After 
they had gone, Lizzie said, ‘* We seem to 
have forgotten allabout our disappointment, 
mother.” 

**So it seems, my child, and you will 
always find that to make plans for the hap- 
piness of others, is the best way to get over 
every disappointment of our own. 

M. W. D. 
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Descriptive. 





"ORIGINAL. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 


I have met with a great many persons 


| strangely ignorant of the nature of Ca the- 


drals. In speaking of attending these 
places, a friend has remarked “ Why, I 
thought you were an Episcopalian;” and 
the word Cathedral immediately suggests 
visions of Roman Catholics. This is simply 
aname given to the church attended by 
the Bishop. There are Protestant and 
Roman Catholic buildings of this nature. 
A very sensible young lady, a teacher, 
once actually declared that St. Paul’s in 


| London was not a Protestant church, for 
| she remarked, ‘ If it were, it would not be 














called a Cathedral.” 
There is something very solemn in our 
old churches of this description. St. Pauls, 


| and Westminster Abbey, have both an un- 


speakable grandeur in their appearance, 
though totally different, the latter convey- 
ing deeper impressions of awe. One can 
almost realize the lapse of time when in 
the interior ofthe Abbey, listening to the 
tones of the mighty organ, and gazing upon 
the marble effigies of long departed kings 
and queens. But notwithstanding the 
deep religious solemnity that pervades this 
venerable pile, I never entered it with the 
same pleasurable feelings, as I experienced 
in St. Pauls. The latter was near our 
home, only four miles, which is a trifle to 
English ladies; many an American young 
lady would tremble at the bare possibility 
of walking half that distance, but hearty 
English girls could double it, and not feel 
any unusual fatigue. : 

I loved to be present at the service which 
is daily held in St. Pauls, and other Ca- 
thedrals of London. The pslams are chant- 
ed by little white robed boys, called cho- 
risters, generally the sons of poor clergy- 
men, and their youthful voices have an 
interesting effect, accompanied by the tones 
of the splendid organ. But there are two 
occasions upon which there is unusual in- 
terest.attached to St. Pauls; the first of 
these 1 mentioned in a former numbeg. of 
the Youth’s Companion. Some young 
friend may rememher my telling of the an- 
nual meeting there, of all the Charity 
Schools throughout England; and how 
the great dome is furnished, from the mar- 
ble floor to the top, with seats, filled with 
the girls and boys belonging to these 
schools, the girls in their neat uniform of 
snow white caps, capes, and aprons, look 
even prettier than the boys, though they 
too wear a neat uniform. ‘These thousands 
of children unite in singing hymns, that 
reverberate with startling solemnity 
throughout the vast aisles. 

Another annual meeting at St. Pauls, 
that used to interest us all deeply, was that 
‘* for the benefit of the sons of the clergy.” 
The Cathedral is so boarded up that the 
sound shall not escape through the vast 
arches, and the best singers and players of 
England collect in the organ gallery. In- 
struments of every kind harmonize to such 
perfection, that no musical critic can detect 
the slightest error. As soon as the thou- 
sands upon thousands are seated, the open- 
ing overture strikes up, generally the 
beautiful sacred composition, called ‘* The 
Overture to Esther.” Huge, kettle drums 
lend their thundering aid, and the effect is 
overpowering! One who hears this music 
for the first time, if he be a lover of the 
art,or sensitive, or enthusiastic, experiences 
a fecling akin to fainting! At the com- 
pletion of th@ overture, the pslams are ex- 
quisitely chanted; then follows a solo, 
sung by some faultless voice; again the 
full band strikes up, causing the seats be- 
neath us to tremble, till for a period of 
three hours, the alternations are contjnued 
amid the most intense, breathless silence 
of the hearers below. <A great deal of 
money is collected on this occasion, which 
is bestowed upon the education of the sons 
of poor clergymen. The entrance money 
is a mere trifle, | think not more than a 
sixpence, but the many thousands upon 
thousands who attend this meeting, swell 
the sum to avery considerable one, besides 
many wealthy people place much more than 
a sixpence in the plate, as they pass from 
their carriage up the vast flight of steps to 
the Cathedral. 

We looked forward to this musical festi- 
val as one of our greatest pleasures, for 
though we could at any time hear the 





chanting, and the fine organ of St. Pauls, 
there was something in the splendor of the 
annual oratorio, that gave us food for con- 
templation long after the solemn sounds 
had ceased. 1 remember sitting with a 
beloved sister in the silence of our own 
apartment, and conversing several days af- 
terwards upon the peculiar beauties of the 
different pieces of music. Sacred music 
certainly elevates the soul, and raises the 
moral tone of ourbeing. The young could 
never listen to the annual musical festival 
at St. Pauls, and entertain one light, trifl- 
ing thought. Wffen J hear a young person 
exclaim, * I hate music,” I think to myself, 
‘perhaps you have never heard real mu- 
sic.” 

Its love is unto us a prelude given, 

A preparation for the golden harps of Heaven. 

Tue Exite. 
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ORIGINAL. 
MAM BETTY’S ONE EYE. 
A TRUE STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Where do you live, little girls? I now 
live in western Pennsylvania, where there 
are great woods, ten miles long, some very 
bad roads, some wildcats, a great many 
snakes, and a good many kind, good _peo- 
ple. When I was a little girl, 1 lived in 
New England, as I suppose most of yqu 
do, and my parents sent me away from 
home to a boarding-school in a village near 
Boston. Among so many young ladies 
and misses as good Madam B. numbered 
in her school, it would be strange if there 
were not some murmurings, and sometimes 
a slight rebellion at the various tasks, stu- 
dies, and duties imposed upon us by our 
wise teachers. Especially did some of us 
younger ones long to be free from school, 
and from what seemed to us, its strict and 
harsh regulations. But now, as I have 
grown older, and I hope wiser, I can see 
that our kind teachers enforced their regu- 
lations for our good, and that had we at- 
tended to them more obediently, we should 
not only have had more knowledge in our 
minds, but more love and kindness in our 
hearts, and more control over those faults | 
of youth, which, if not ** nipped in the bad,” 
will mar the otherwise loveliest character, 
and spoil what might have been the finest 
intellect. 

ivery Wednesday afternoon one of the 
teachers would assemble the little ones, as 
they used to call us, in the recitation room, 
and give us various little lectures on little 
subjects, such as our duty to our teachers; 
to each other; the great importance of in- 
dustry, of storing our minds with know- | 
ledge, &c., to all of which, I am sorry to 
say, we did not always give the best heed. 
One afternoon, instead of the lecture, our 
teacher proposed to. us to take a 
walk with her. Now, of course, we were 
all alacrity, and obeyed with unusual readi- 
ness. Indeed the smiles and pranks, and 
display of white dresses, red ribbons, and 
perfumery, were quite enough to have put 
an honest Dutchman into a full laugh.— 





Out we sallied in a long train, gay as the 
morning larks, for we knew that there were | 
some fine walks about the village. We 


walked about half a mile from the town, | 


when our teacher turned into a little lane, 
and knocked at the door of a small, pretty, 
but poor looking cottage, which, shaded 
by thick trees, stood a little distance from 
the road. 

We entered the cottage, and found with- 
in an old lady, quite infirm, who had en- 
tirely lost the sight of one eye. She was 
very poor, and had no relatives, but she 
taught a school of very small children, 
when people would send them in to her. 
Many were kind to her. After a pleasant 
conversation, designed by our teacher to 
bring out before us her contentment and 
thankfulness for her blessings, she said, 
‘Mam Betty, what a great misfortune it 
was to you when you lost your eye.’ Rais- 
ing her withered hand, she said with a pe- 
culiar emphasis, and with a sweet recogni- 
tion ofthe kindness of Providence, which 
I can never forget, ‘ O, Mam, what a mercy 
from God it was 1 did not lose both.” She 
could see, and sweetly taste God’s mercy 
in the bitter cup of misfortune he had giv- 
en her to drink. Ithink more than one 
of those little girls thanked God, as they 
silently walked home, for the blessings of 
sight with both eyes. Often since, when 








I have been inclined to murmur, because I 
could not have all I wished, I have thought 
of Mam Betty’s thankfulness for one eye 
and my heart has been hushed to quietude, 
and I hope ha’ sometimes thanked God 
for the many mercies have. Svsay, 


HARD TIMES. 


The New York Daily Times of Thurs- 
day says :—We heard a story last night 
it was a simple one—one of a thousand— 
which made the blood run cold through our 
veins, though the air of the room was 
genial and the heat that of summer. A 
policeman saw a small and delicate boy 
creeping around the corner ofa grocery 
evidently bent on stealing some exposed 
fruit. Before the lad had made ‘ a criminal’ 
of himself, otherwise than in thought, the 
officer took him by the arm. To all ques- 
tions the lad only replied, however, with 
sobs and repeated entreaties to the officer 
‘to come and see his mother.’ He went 
and found her ‘a Christian woman,’ who 
but lately ‘had been in better circum- 
stances.’ She was faint,—sick,—almost 
dead for lack of food. Mother norson had 
tasted it for days—and there was none to 
provide it for them. Relief was proffered 
immediately, but after lingering a day or 
two the woman died—starved to death,— 
These are hard times. They are tough for 
the rich, but they grind the poor. Who 
that has anything to spare will grudge a 
portion to the host that have nothing ? 


Religion. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 
OR PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


“The Recorded Will, or Truth and not 
Fiction, remarkably illustrating Providen- 
tial Care. By a Clergyman’s Widow.”— 
This is the title of a book soon to be pub- 
lished by Tappan & Whittemore of Bos- 
ton. We extract the following sketch 
from the proof sheets. 

What is it that young widow is holding 
so tightly in her compressed hand ? Why 
do tears course down her attenuated 
cheeks? Tidings from the Post Office! 
Did you ever stop, dear reader, to look at 
the thrubbing pulses of the great city for 
the first hour after the arrival of the mail? 
A few lines on paper will turn the face to 
ashy paleness, or flush it with hope and 
joy. Just walk down Main Street—take 
a peep into the stores. See the counte- 
nance telling the story whether stocks rise 
or fall; whether a few thousands are gain- 
ed or a few thousands are lost! Whether 


| flour is ten dollars or five dollars the bar- 


rel. Look into the dwellings from the 
proud mansion to the lowly cottage, and 
thank God for cheap postage, which allows 
friend to speak with friend in the poorest 
hovel. Hear the notes of joy which ring 
through the little shanty, as the detter 
brings the news of the arrival of the good 
ship Sally, which bears the sailor home 
again. 

Joys come thick and fast with letters! 
Thicker and faster do sorrows come! Many 
tears are shed, many hearts ache, with 
heavy burdens dropped into them from the 
last mail! Every day for a fortnight, ex- 
pectation had looked out of the window 
for this letter. The widow promised, and 
the hard creditor waited one day more! It 
came! It was to bring two hundred dol- 
lars ; every cent of which had been wrung 
out of early hours and late hours, in inces- 
sant application of mind, thought, intellect 
-—unwearied working of a delicate frame 
which enclosed a soul too highly sensitive 
for its position. 

The widow never murmured at the 
Hand which led her down into this low 
valley, from a home of ease, of comfort, 
and elegance. Not one complaining word, 
that the gifted partner of her youth, should 
be called in the very morning to leave her; 
that all those talents which had so long 
been preparing for eminent service, in the 
Master’s vineyard, should fall prematurely 
into the grave. One.anxious care alone 
absorbed her mind. Her little daughter, 
the cherished all, must be fed and clothed, 
nurtured and educated. For this purpose 
she had bent her way to the city of N. H., 
hoping in that celebrated nursery of litera- 
ture, to establish a school of a high order, 
that would secure a living. 

Great effort made the school prosper. A 
thoroughly educated, kind and earnest 
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.acher was Mrs. I., and her scholars Dore 
simony to her worth, by their affection 
pd rapid progress. — : 

Every cup of life is mingled. Teachers 
ve their trials, even the most successful. 
any of the scholars were from abroad, 
siefly from the South; payments were 
ren uncertain, while rents, and other 
yeavy expenses, were of no doubtful cha- 
cer. But this letter with the two hui- 
ized dollars was one of the certainties. It 
ould not fail, for it was due from a very 
nonorable gentleman. ‘The landlord was 
,sured that all should be settled just the 
moment it arrived. Only forty dollars 
sere due on the building. It was most 
singular, that with prompt payments here- 
ofore, that he could not wait a day or two 
yatiently. . 

* The long expected letter arrived—but 
yo money, notacent! A total failure had 
yeurred. Nothing to hope. Clouds 
wise; the heavens become blackness—in- 
solved in debt, and no way to meet it! 

Pass over this paragraph, dear reader, 
that long bill at the milliner’s is yet un- 
pid, or if the washerwoman has come in 
sain to your door to-night to get her just 
jues, for it would not disturb a fibre of 
your soul. It is intended for those only 
whose higher natures are subjected to the 
fall meaning of the divine law—Owe no 
man. 

Another call from the landlord. In a 
fw words but severe, Mrs. I. was informed 
that no further delay would be permitted. 
This day the money must be forthcoming, 
orshe would take the consequences. 

“Oh, mother !” said little Carrie, ‘* how 
I wish dear father was back again to take 
are of us. Itis so hard to live in this 
yorld.” ‘* Our Father leads us, Carrie. 
Itis very dark now, but it will be brighter. 
We will try to trust him with all our 
hearts.”” 

“Has the God of the widow forgotten 
me?” said Mrs. I., as she unconsciously 
turned away from her home to seek com- 
fortand sympathy from a beloved friend 
who had just come from the city. What 
was it to her that the sunlight rays danced 
inthe green foliage of the lofty elms ?— 
What were those gay equipages and smil- 
ing faces that glided by, to that burdened 
heart? What even those tall white monu- 
ments which met her eye as her footsteps 
naturally turn to the place of the dead— 
and what to her, that others find time to 
scatter flowers over the grave of the belov- 
ed sleeper? Nothing justnow. Toil and 
labor, cares and watchings, tears and suf- 
ferings, averted looks and unfeeling words, 
liein her path, poor widow; but cheer 
thee, desolate one. Sunbeams and smiles, 
promises and fulfilments are there also.— 
The widow’s pathway, like the painter’s 
studio, is lighted from above. Dark 
though it be, yet glorious pictures are 
hung up, revealing the future rest—the 
completion of future bliss. Many expedi- 
ents were tuought of by the two friends, 
as they walked up and down Chapel street; 
but the difficulty still remains. ‘he forty 
dollars must come to-day. ‘Bread shall 
be given, water shall be sure,” said the 
friend. ‘* Neither of us have a friend in 
the city to whom we can apply; I have 
hota copper to help you with. Hannah 
More says, ‘ people think they are undone 
when they have no one but God to help 
them.’ ‘his is precisely your case, my 
dear friend; we must look to Him for the 
forty dollars.” 

The Post Office is not far out of the 
way; the young widow stepped in as she 
went home. ‘A letter, surely. From 
Boston!” It is quickly opened—a bill 
drops out—she opens it. “ Forty dollars. 
Isit possible?” It certainly is possible. 

tr. Wisner has remitted a small sum from 
the clergyman’s widow and orphan’s fund, 
to which she was entitled, her husband at 
als death, being a settled pastor over a 
church in Massachusets. That noble fund ! 
What tears has it wiped away ! 

It was stated that on one occasion a 
undred widows of ministers were found 
Sustaining themselves entirely by their own 
exertions, and many of them entirely de- 
Pendent on the aid of this convention, and 
Many others extretrely destitute. 

The golden bands of love are thrown 
‘round the church of Christ. The badge 
of every disciple is love. The’ errand of 
the Son of God to our world was love !— 
Ve is the air of heaven. Love touches 
the strings of every harp, and is the theme 


Love dwells in the bosom of every true 
disciple —the record of every faithful minis- 
ter’s family is kept above. It will soon be 
opened. It would not be amiss for the 
churches to inquire, what are we doing for 


the bereaved and afflicted ?—[N. Y. Obs. 
Morality. 
THE SHEPHERD AND THE WOLF. 


A FABLE.—( From the Herald. ] 

As a shepherd was one day walking near 
an extensive forest, which bordered his 
pasture grounds, he met a large wolf. 

‘** Ah, Mr. Shepherd,” exclaimed Lupus, 
“T am verily glad to see you,for I have had 
a matter on my mind for a long time, about 
which I have been anxious to talk with 
you, but have lacked opportunity. Now I 
trust your leisure and inclination are such 
that I may be gratified by a few minutes’ 
conversation.” 

‘**Most certainly,” said the shepherd, 
**T have no straying sheep to look after. 
My lambs are all in the middle of the mea- 
dow, where wild beasts never venture.— 
What shall be the subject of remark, please 
state it, since it.presses you.” 
Wolf.—With your leave, I will do so, 
though you have already alluded to it.— 
May I, then, be so bold as to ask you why 
you keep those lambs I see yonder so close- 
ly guarded within the narrow limits of this 
meadow? They are never allowed, as I 
have often noticed, to go outside, nor even 
to approach the border, without being 
strictly watched. 

Shepherd.—My lambs are young and in- 
experienced. They are ignorant of the 
dangers to which they are exposed ; and 
being committed to my care, I am responsi- 
ble for theimsatety, and, therefore, 1 pro- 
tect them from harm. 

Wolf.—Your intentions are doubtless 
good, but you will surely make them dull 
and mean-spirited. 

Shepherd.—Not the least danger of that, 
and if there was, their safety is the first 
consideration. 

Wolf.—But why can’t you allow them 
to taste of freedom, to visit the forest and 
mountains, and when'they come to years 
of discretion, to judge for themselves. That 
is the way we wolves do; we don’t want 
any shepherd to watch over our young 
ones—we let them go where-they please, 
you must allow we are more liberal than 

ou. 
¥ Shepherd.—That thay do for wolves,but 
not for lambs. If I should turn them out 
to taste of freedom and judge for them- 
selves, as you say, your whole pack would 
be in pursuit at first sight. 

Wolf.—In the name of the animal crea- 
tion, I protest against this injustice, and 
insist that lambs ought to. be allowed to 
grow up without being prejudiced in favor 
of one kind of pasture rather than another, 
so that they may choose for themselves.— 
And I am glad to know that my opinion is 
sustained by men of your own profession, 
for whom of course you have great respect. 
I don’t often go to preaching, but I chanced 
once to be within hearing of the following 
sensible remarks. ‘* My hearers, sprinkling 
babies, and teaching them to pray, is all 
humbug—it is; so are Sunday-schools and 
missionary sucieties. Let them grow up 
and judge for themselves about religious 
matters, and don’t try to take the Lord’s 
work out of his own hand.” Now apply 
that to lambs, and it expresses my senti- 
ment about as well as I could do it myself. 

Shepherd.—You are greatly mistaken, if 
you suppose I have any respect for such a 
man. He,no doubt, expresses the wish 
of all wolves, and the Devil, too, but not 
of the Good Shepherd, who has said, ‘Feed 
my lambs,” and ‘* Teach these things dili- 

gently to your children.” And the Devil 
will allow children to grow up without 
interfering with their religious notions, 
just as much as you wolves will allow 
lambs to play about your dens without de- 
vouring them. 

To this the wolf made no other reply 
than.a snarl. So he turned about, and 
‘got him;”’ to the woods again, but not 
until he had cast a savage look at the 
lambs lying on a sunny bank, by which the 
shepherd was more than ever convinced 
that all his fine talk about freedom, and 
unprejudiced views were meant, not for 
the good of his lambs, but for his own 
ravenous stomach. After this conversation 
he guarded his flock with greater care. 
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NO LITTLE GIRLS NOW. 
Here is a charming little sermon, by a 
lady correspondent : 

** What has become ofall the Jitile girls 
now-a-days? One sees plenty of miniature 
young ladies, with basque waists and 
flounces, dress hats and tiny watches, pro- 
menading the streets or attending juvenile 
parties; but, alas! a /ittle girl is 2 rarity 
—one who will play baby-house, and live 
a life-time in a few hours, making day and 
night succeed each other with astonishing 
rapidity, a fifteen minutes’ recess at school 
affording plenty of time for a week of play- 
house life ; one whom a neat plain gingham 
dress and sunbonnet is the perfection of 
school dress—sunbonnets that will not be 
injured if they are wet in the river or brook, 
and aprons strong enough to bring home 
any quantity of nuts from the woods, in lieu 
of baskets; good strong shoes that will 
come off with ease on a warm summer's 
day, when the cool brook tempts the warm 
feet to lave themselves in its waters, instead 
of delicate gaiters, which shrink from such 
rude treatment. 

Well! it is to be hoped the race of little 
girls will not become utterly extinct.— 
There must be some * wasting their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” for surely they 
bloom not in our cities, and but rarely in 
our villages. 

At an age when little girls used to be 
dressing dolls, we now see them decked in 
all their finery, parading street, 
and flirting with young students. Where 
on earth are the mothers of these precious 
flirts? Are they willing to allow such 
folly ? 








than what God hath commanded us to ask, 
and we ask no more than what he has 
promised to give; and he hath promised 
no more than what he is able to perform; 
and he will perform no more than what he 
shall have glory for, and we know that his 
glory is dear unto him. 





Natural History. 





TIE DOG’S REVENGE. 

It was in old times, before men went 
sixty miles an hour by the express train, 
and when country gentlemen, therefore, 
posted up to London, stage by stage, in a 
large family carriage, well loaded with 
trunks and imperials of all shapes and 
sizes, that a family lett their country house, 
distant about two days journey from Lon- 
don, and set out to spend two months of 
the fashionable season in the gay capital. 
When they had advanced two or three 
stages on their journey, they were much 
vexed to find that a favorite little dog 
which they had shut up at home, had con- 
trived to make his escape, and followed 
them all the way. The cunning little 
thing had not shown itself till they were 
so far on their journey as to make it diffi- 
cult for them to send it back again. ‘The 
gentleman, however, did not wish to take 
it with him, and committed it to the care 
of the ostler of the inn where they were 
changing horses, when the little creature 
made its appearance. ‘He told the ostler 
to take good care of it till he returned 
from London, when he would call for it, 
and take it home himself. Having thus 
far, as they thought, settled everything to 
their satisfaction and for the adventage of 
their little favorite, the gentleman and his 





Then as to dress—why, little miss must 
now be dressed as richly as mamma; and 
the wonder is, how she will be able to out- 
vie her present splendor when she ‘ comes 
out.” But in this go-ahead age, some new 
inventions will enable her to accomplish 
her desire. 

As there are no little girls, so there will 
be no young ladies; for when miss leaves 
school she is engaged, soon marries, and 
takes her place in the ranks of American 
matrons. How will she fill her place? 
for how or when has she found time to 
prepare for life’s duties. Wonder if it 
would not be a good plan to turn over a 
new leaf, begin with them in season, and 
see if it is not possible to have again dar- 
ling little creatures, full of life and glee, 
who can run and jump without fear of tear- 
ing flounces, and finally have a set of 
healthy young ladies, upon whom the sun 
has been allowed to shine, and active ex- 
ercise in the open air bestowed an abun- 
dant supply of life and energy. 

Unite a healthy body to the highly 
cultivated minds of our American wives 
and mothers, and they would be the admi- 
ration of the world, instead of being pitied 
for their fragility.” —[ Home Journal. 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYER. 

Sir Walter Raleigh one day asking a fa- 
vor from Queen Elizabeth, the latter said 
to him: 

‘Raleigh, when will you leave off beg- 
ging?’ to which he answered, ‘* When 
your majesty leaves off giving.” But 
think how much more bountiful God is, 
who did not give over granting Abraham 
his request for Sodom till he left off ask- 
ing. And who can tell but if he had gone 
on and prayed thatif five righteous persons 
had been found in Sodom, the city might 
have been spared for their sakes, according 
to his request? Can we that think that 
God will near the ravens when they cry, 
and neglect the doves that mourn in the 
valleys ?—that he will hear the young lions 
when they roar and forget the lambs that 
bleat after the sheep?—that he will hear 
Hagar and her Ishmael, that cry unto him 
in their extremities, and will yet turn his 
back upon the tears, or stop his ears to 
the prayers of his own children that cry 
unto him daily, in the name of his dear 
Son, Christ Jesus? Undoubtedly not.— 
St. Ambrose was wont to say the better to 
comfort Monica, the mother of St. Augus- 
tine, who prayed much for him, ‘It is im- 
possible that a son of many prayers and 
tears should perish.” As long, therefore, 
as God gives us a heart to pray for any 
mercy, let us not be out of heart. And 


family went on their journey. 

When they had stayed in London fora 
few weeks, they returned to their country 
seat, and according to promise called at 
the inn on their way, to claim again their 
little friend. What then was their surprise 
and annoyance to find that he was not 
there? The ostler said he was extremely 
sorry, but that it was not his fault, as he 
had done all that he could. ‘The little dog 
he declared had been very happy at first, 
and seemed quite settled, asif he felt at 
home; but after a few days, a larger dog 
that was about here, began to tease him, 
and after many ill-attacks, at last one day 
flew at him very savagely, and both fright- 
ened and hurt the poor little creature. 

Immediately after this mishap, the ostler 
said, the small dog went off, no one knew 
where. But two or three days after, he 
came back, and strange to say, was not 
alone. There came back with him a still 
larger dog than the great bully who had 
ill-treated our little friend; the two to- 
gether then fell upon the tyrant, bit him 
severely, and giving hima smart thrashing, 
trotted off together as they came. 

When the gentleman heard this story 
from the ostler, he inquired what sort of 
an animal the large one was, and from the 
description given, could not help thinking 
it must have been his own house dog which 
he left at home. When he got back to 
his house, he found this was really the 
case. The servants told him, that a few 
days after he went away, the small dog 
came back; then both dogs were. gone 
three days, after which they returned to- 
gether, and were at home all the rest of the 
time. 

It was quite clear, therefore, that the 
small creature, smarting under the cruel 
usage of his tormentor, had made his way 
home, told his troubles to the sympathizing 
friend, persuading him to trot twenty or 
thirty miles, and back, to avenge the injury 
he received. 

Inthe wish to retaliate on his enemy, 
we see something very like the wishes and 
desires of mankind. It is curious also, to 
see the weaker party trying to effect his 
purpose by enlisting in his cause a power- 
ful ally. But the most interesting ques- 
tion is, how did the little dog tell his wants 
to the big one? By what eloquence did 
he stir him up to fight his cause? 

If we had been present, at the interview 
between the two animals, we should not 
have thought that anything more than 
usual was passing between them. We 
should have passed by as unmeaningsounds, 
alike both the pitiful complaints of the suf- 
ferer, and the ready answer of the chival- 
rous defender of injured innocence, who 











of the eternal song. 


why so? Because then we teg no more 


no doubt said he would go any distance 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 




















for the pleasure of punishing so contem pti- | 
ble an animal as was this cowardly bully 
of the inn-yard.—[ Post. 











Editorial. 
HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 





Children. Mamma, you have promised to 
take us to-day to a place where we shall ‘see 
something that will interest us. 

Madame Vivian. 1 shall keep my word, 
children, we will go there. You see that 
house down there, at the end of the meadow, I 
ain going to take you there. 

C.—And what shall we do there ? 

M. V.—We shall see a great inany children 
just like you, but they are not as happy as you, 
far from it. 

C.—Why not, mamma ? 

M. V.—Because they are sick; some are 
without father and mother, and some have poor 
parents who cannot afford to keep their childien 
at home. 

C.—Poor little things ! 
of them, then? 

M. V.—Some good and charitable women, 
who are kind enough to take the places of 
their mammas. 

C.—T hey must be very rich. 

M. V.—No, they are not rich, but people 


give them money to take care of the poor sick 
children. 


C.—What people give them money ? 

M. V.—Every body who has a tender heart, 
and especially those who love children. I am 
going to give them something myself; perhaps 
you would like to do the same. 

C.—Oh yes, mamma! you have our purse, 
give them all there is in it. 

M. V.—I love to see your generosity—never- 
theless, there are bounds to charity ; suppose 
that I give them half of your little savings ;— 
but here we are. Come, Charles, you are our 
gentleman, ring the bell. 

Porter.—(Opening the door.) What do you 
wish, Madame ? 

M. V.—We wish to visit the hospital. 

P.—Will you please to walk into the parlor? 
I will speak to Madame, the matron. 

A Hall in the Hospital, (The matron of the 
hospital enters.) 

M.V.—Good morning, Madame. I have 
brought two little children with me, they are 
not sick, but they have a great desire to visit 
the hospital, and to see you. 

Matron.—They do me great honor. This 
young gentleman is without doubt your son, 
and this young lady your daughter,—they look 


very amiable, and would be well received any 
where. 


M. V.—(Turning to the children.) Children, 
reply to the politeness of Madame the matron. 

C.—(To the matron.) You are very kind to 
have so good an opinion of us. 

M.—You doubtless deserve it. 

M. V —We have come to see the children 
under your care, and to admire your zeal in 
this work of charity. 

M.—I only do my duty in taking care of 
these poor children. We will visit the rooms 
in order, I know it will interest you. 

M. V.—l am sure of it. I can never see 
children with indifference, and especially those 
who are sick and suffering. 

M.—Will you be so good as to walk up the 
first pair of stairs ? 

M. V.—Certainly, (entering the hall.) What 
a beautiful hall! How spacious, how well 
lighted! Iam charmed to see what a distance 
there is between the alcoves. 

M.-—You see, also, Madame, that there are 
in the middle, long curtains, to separate the 
boys from the girls. 

M. V.—Ah, this is a very good arrangement. 
How delightfully clean the beds are! How 
many are there in all? 

M.—There are twelve of them. 

M. V.—Are they all occupied ? 

M.—Yes, Madame. 

M. V.—Are there as many girls as bovs ? 

M.—No, Madame, there are more boys than 
girls, which you know is reasonable to expect. 

Charles,—{with eagerness) Will you be so 
good, Madame, as to tell me the reason of it? 

M.—{Smiling) Unfortunately, boys are more 
careless than girls, and oftener exposed to ac- 
cident. Pardon me, but I do not speak of 


Who does take care 


C.—You are very kind, Madame. 
M. V.—Yes, you are very polite, but we are 
not always as considerate and thoughtful as 
you might expect us to be. 
M.—Shall we commence our rounds by visit- 
ing the girls’ beds first ? 
M. V.—If you please. 

(To be Continued.) 

———— 


| COMMUNICATION. ] 


THE SLEIGH RIDE. 


It was a pleasant morning about the middle 
of January, when we all assembled at the 
school-house to await the arrival of the team 
that was to take us toa sleigh ride. At last it 
arrived, a large omnibus drawn by four gay- 
horses. As it drove up in front of the school- 
house, we piled in, teacher and all. Many 
were the merry faces and happy hearts that the 
old omnibus contained, as it slipped lightly 
along over the well trodden snow. We went 
to a town about eight miles distant, where we 
had a sumptuous dinner, at the expense of our 
kind teacher. We did not start for home until 
about seven o'clock ; it took us an hour and a 
half to go home, and I never spent an hour and 
a half so pleasantly as I did then. It was a 
splendid moonshiny evening, and we sang 
songs, and chatted upon the events of the day, 
until we were set down at our own doors, grate- 
ful to God for our safety, and thankful to our 


teacher for his kindness. Kate. 
pes 
A Tovucuine Incwwent.—A lad named 


Francis Lyman, went out skating in Adrian, 
Michigan, a few days ago. Just before the 
boys started for the ice, the mother of little 
Frank called him to her, and cautioned him to 
be careful and not break through the ice. The 
little fellow promised he would; and stopping 
a moment, he told his mother “if he siiould get 
drowned, not to let any of the boys disturb his 
playthings, and to have them sent to his little 
cousin in Cincinnati.” He then kissed his 
muther and went to play. Inashort time he 
was brought home a corpse.—[ Watchman. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Aunt Carrie’s Rhymes for Children.  Ilus- 
trated by cuts. Published by Munroe & Cv. 
For nursery lullabys, an excellent substitute 
for Mother Goose. 


Trifolium. By Henry W. Carsten. 

The first Leaf, containing a translation fronr 
the German of, “ What the woods ta?k about,” 
by Gustavus G. Putlitz. 

The second Leaf, Original Compositions on 
various subjects. 

The third Leaf, A Lecture delivered in Bos- 
ton in Sept.,1854, about teaching and studying 
the German and other languages. 

The School Journal, by a teacher, designed 
for the use of schools, in which may be written 
down, at the close of each day, a record of the 
most interesting events. Published by Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 

American School Hymn Book, by Asa Fitz. 
Published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Gazette, of Paris, 
London, and New York fashions. Published 
6 John St., New York. 


Damacep Vo.tumes.—We have a few Vol- 
umes of the Companion, which were damaged 
by water at the time of the fire, and which can 
all be read, that we will sell for 50 centsa 
volume, if applied fur soon. They can be sent 
by mail or express. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Millbury, Ms., Jan. 29, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—My daughter is much 
interested ia the Companion, and waits for its 
weekly visits with pleasure. 
Sincerely yours, Tyrer Waters. 
Keswick Depot, Va., Jan. 19, 1855. 
My dear Mr. Willis.—Although it is very 
hard times we could not think of parting with 
your interesting paper. May you live many 
happy years yet, is the wish of your unknown 
friend, E. D. Lewis. 


Morgantown, Va., Jan. 22, 1855. 

Dear Sir.—The Companion still continues 
to be in my fumily a most welcome visitor, and 
doubt not will continue to be, so long as _con- 
ducted by its present very worthy and venera- 
ble Editor. With the kindest wishes of my 
little daughter, as well as every member of the 
family, yours, &c., Gero. M. Hagans. 

East Boston, Jan. 30, 1855. 

[ am eight years old. Last year my father 
made me a present.by subscribing for the 
Youth’s Companion ; this year he gave me a 
silver dollar before going to sea, to put in the 
bank, or to pay for the Companion. I should 
miss the little paper and its good stories so 
much, I must enclose my dollar for it this year. 


Variety. 








THE BISHOP'S WINE CONDEMNED. 


Some of our exchange papers are circulating 
the following notice of a scene which was wit- 
nessed at the table of one of the good New 
Jersey Bishops. 

A short time since, Rev. Mr. Perkins, of the 
order of the ‘Sons,’ dined with the Bishop, who, 
pouring out a glass of wine, desired the reve- 
rend gentleman to drink with him, whereupon 
he replied— 

“ Can't do it, Bishop, * wine is a mocker.’” 
“Take # glass of brandy, then.” 

**Can’t do it, Bishop, ‘strong drink is rag- 
ing?” 

By this time the Bishop, becoming some- 
what restive and excited, remarked to Mr. 
Perkins— 

* You’ll pass the decanter to the gentleman 
next to you.” 

** No, Bishop, I can’t, do that; ‘wo unto him 
that putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s 
mouth,’ ” 

What was the peculiar mental condition or 
moral state of the Bishop, at this stage of the 
proceedings, deponent saith not. 
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SINGULAR ATTACK. 


A young man named Minshall, while passing 
along the road near Corner Ketch, in Delaware 
county, some ten days since, observed a flock 
of divers or loons, in a field in that neighhor- 
hood. He approached near enough to throw a 
stone at one of the birds, which wounded it so 
that he could secure it. After obtaining pos- 
session of the bird, it uttered a plaintive cry, 
which brought all its companions around its 
captor. They attacked the young man with 
great fury, pecked him in the face and other 
parts of the body with their sharp bilis, to such 
a degree as nearly to overpower him. He 
called lustily for help, and after assistance had 
arrived, the birds were driven off. The cir- 
cumstance is a remarkable one, as the loon is 
known to be a shy bird, and when flying gene- 
rally rises to a great height fronsthe water. 
—— 
MURMURING. 

Cecil was once riding with a friend on a 
very windy day, when the dust was so trouble- 
some that his companion wished they were at 
their journey’s end, where they might ride in 
the fields free from dust, and this wish he re- 
peated a number of times. When he reached 
the fields, the flies so teased his friend’s horse, 
that he could scarcely keep his seat on the sad- 
dle. On his bitterly complaining, ‘ Ah! sir,’ 
said Mr. Cecil, ‘ when you were in the road, 
the dust was your only trouble, and all your 
anxiety was to get into the fields; you forgot 
that the fly was there. Now, this is a true 
picture of human life; we know the trials of 
our present situation; but the next will have 
trials, and perhaps worse, though they may be 
of a different kind.”—[ Cecil’s Remains. 
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DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 


A traveller in Asia Minor, at a period of 
distressing drought, found a vase of wa- 
ter under a little shed by the roadside for the 
refreshment of the weary traveller. A man in 
the neighborhood was in the habit of bringing 
the water from a considerable distance, and 
filling the vase every morning, and then going 
to his work. He could have had no motive to 
do this but a kind regard for the coinfort of 
weary travellers, for he was never there to re- 
ceive their thunks, much less their money.— 
This was an example of disinterested benevo- 
lence. 
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SMALL MATTERS. 


The nerve of the tuvoth, not, as large as_ the 
finest cambric peedle, will sometimes drive a 
man to distraction. A mosquito can make an 
elephant absolutely mad. A coral rock, which 
causes a navy to founder, is the work of worms. 
The warrior who withstood death in a thou- 
sand forms, may be ki‘led by an insect. The 
deepest wretchedness often results from petty 
trials. A chance look from those we love,often 
produces exquisite pain or unalloyed happiness. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


An Irisaman’s Witt.—I will and bequeath 
to my beloved wife Bridget all my property, 
without reserve ; and to my eldest son Patrick 
one half of the remainder; and to Dennis, my 
youngest son, the rest. If anything is left it 
may go to Terence McCarty. 


ExtravaGancr.—As an indication of our 
national extravagance it is stated that the 
amount of duties paid for French artificial 
flowers, for the first quarter of the year, was 
almost double that paid on railroad iron. 


The idle should not be classed among the 
living ; they are a sort of dead men who can’t 
be buried. 


‘Mother, this book tells about the ‘angry 
waves ofthe ocean.’ Now, what makes the 
ocean get angry?” “ Because it has been 
crossed so often, my son.” 


Kind words do not cost much. They never 








young gentlemen like yourself, 





Yours truly, James Epwarp Parsons. 
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stomach for his meat.” 
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Franklin says, “ A poor man 
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Satire is a glass in which the beholder Sea 


Never speak lightly of religion. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LINES TO A SUFFERING FRIEND, 
Remember, O, remember, 
My loved and cherished friend, 
Although the rod is on thee laid, 
Still Jesus is thy friend. 


He to the ones afflicted, 
Was sure to lend his aid, 
Where’er the hapless sufferers were 
His hands onthem were laid. 


O, trust in Jesus, Mary, 
He must and will do right; 
Although the gold is purified, 
The fire will make it bright. 


Try, try, to bear all cheerfully, 
And murmur not, dear one, 

Jesus can make your crown as bright 
As any round His throne. 


Yes, every pang you suffer 
And humbly try to bear, 
Will add a gem to that bright crown, 
Which every saintshall wear. m.p, », 
North Danvers, Mass. 
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LITTLE NANNIE. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


“ Fawn footed Nannie, 
Where have you been ?” 
Chasing a sunbeam 
Into the glen: 
Plunging through silver lakes 
After the moon. 
Tracking o’er meadows 
The footsteps of June. 


* Sunny-eyed Nannie, 
What did you see?” 
Saw the fays sewing 
Green leaves on a tree ; 
Saw the waves counting 
The eyes of the stars ; 
Saw cloud-lambs sleeping 
By sunset’s red bars, 


“Tuneful-eared Nannie, 
What did you hear ?” 
Heard the rain asking 
A rose to appear ; 
Heard the woods tell 
When the wind whistled wrong; 
Heard the stream flow " 
Where the bird drinks his song. 


“ Nannie, dear Nannie, 
Oh take me with you, 
To rua, and to listen, 
And see as you do!” 
Nay, nay—lest you borrow 
My ear and my eye, 
The music you'll hear not, 
The beauty will die— Little Pilgris 
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SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. 
Arr— Lightly Row.”—sy E.sir ELLISTE 


We are young,—we are young ;— 
But our time is hastening on; 

Like the dew,—like the dew, 
Vanishing from view. 

Swiftly fly the whirling years, 

Like the planets in their spheres, 
Hastening on,—hastening on,— 
Till our life is gone ! 
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Here we come,—here we come,— 
Daily from each cheerful home,— 

And may we,—and may we,— 
Docile pupils be. 

May there be no idlers here, 

But may each one’s conduct cheer, 
Parents true,—parents true,— 
And our teachers too. 


We will try,—we will try, 
To make time pass happily, 

And the drone,—and the drone, 
Shall be here unknown! 

If we throw our time away, 

Now in youth’s bright golden day, 
We shal! mourn,—e shall moura, 
Days that can’t return. 
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Then may we,—then may we, 
Like the honey bee, 

Work so well,—work so well, 
That our hearts will tell, 

That we’ve made our teacher glad, 

By the lessons that we’ve had, | 
This we'll do,—this we’ll do, 
Till our school is through. : | 

' [.V. H. Pheme. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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